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WORD  IN  SEASON,  &c. 


BEFORE  I  enter  upon  the  fubje£l,  the  confideration  of 
which  has,  for  forae  time,  employed  all  my  thoughts,  it 
may  be  proper  to  inform  you,  tl^at  my  life  has  been  pafTed 
among  yourfclves,  in  the  midft  of  a  flourifliino;,  manufic- 
turing  country.  I  was  born  to  competence,  which  I  owe  to 
the  fuccefsful  induftry  of  my  father.  In  this  fituadon  I 
have  marked,  with  a  very  v'gilant  attention,  the  mot^  ma- 
terial events  which  have  arifen  (ince  I  was  of  an  age  to  con- 
fider  them.  My  education  gave  me  a  tafte  for  literam-e, 
and  from  the  tenor  of  my  life,  1  have  had  much  time  for 
reflexion  ; — and  the  refult  both  of  my  Veading  and  reflec- 
tion is  an  increafmg  coi\firniation  of  the  reverence  and  at- 
tachment 1  had.  at  a  very  early  period,  conceived  for  he 
Bririfli  Conllitution.  My  furprife,  therefore,  that  any  at- 
tempts (liou'd  be  made  to  produce  difcontents  among  the 
trading,  commercial,  .ind  manufafturing  pan  of  my  coun- 
trymen, to  \yhom  tranquillity  and  good  order  are  fo  cflen- 
tially  requifite,  can  only  yie!d  to  the  afl^onimment  I  (hali 
feci,  if  lucU  attempts  ihould  find  the  ieafl  fuccefs  among 
them. 

The  leifure  of  my  prefent  life  qualifies  me  to  conf.dfr, 
with  attention,  the  means  employed  to  fow  difcou'enrs  a- 
mong  you,  as  well  as  the  cliaraftcr  and  views  of  ih*  per- 
fons  who  are  fo  bufy  in  cmployiT  g  them  ;  and,  for  our 
information,  as  well  as,  I  liope,  for  your  co  -  tt^ov.  id 
Advantage,  I  have  undertaken  to  offer  my  opinion  of  them, 
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snd  their  prooable  mifchievous  confequences,  to  your  moi 
icrious  cnufiderarion.  .  , 

The  pcrfous  who  compofs  the  focietics,  and  who  hav«  jj 
eilablifhtd  them,  as  they  announce    the  matter,  for   coij. 
ftiriuiona!  reformation,  zre  men,  I  am  not  afraid  to  fay,  o 
weak  head-,,  of  bad  hearts,  or  defperate  fortunes.     Tht 
fird  clafs  are  certainly  the  belt— uho,  with  good  intcntions.Uf^ 
are  perfuaded  and  deceived  by  artful  and\vicked  men  ol  J!, 
fuperior  underflandings,  into  a  co-operation  with  them  in 
promoting  defign?,  which,  were  they  to   fucceed,   would 
give  a  very  deep  wound  to  the  happincfs  of  tliis  country. 

The  fccond  clafs —con fids  of  perfons  of  confiderablc 
talents,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  fac'lious  fpirit,  arc 
engaged  in  attempts  to  promote  public  confufion,  in  order 
to  rcahze  the  dreams  of  their  unprincipled  ambition.  For, 
believe  me,  if  thefe  men,  or  mtu  with  the  fame  pernicious 
difpofitions,  were,  by  any  violent  convulfiou  of  public  af- 
fairs, to  get  into  power,  you  would  find  a  woeful  differ- 
ence between  thefe  upflart  rulers,  and  your  prefent  mild 
government. 

The  third  clafs— is  compofed  of  the  mofl  abandoned 
charafters  ;  who  having  dilTipated  their  fortunes  in  every 
fpecies  of  vicious  cxcefs,  would  rejoice  in  a  national  dif- 
turbance,  on  the  fame  principle  that  thieves  and  pickpock- 
ets rejoice  at  n  fire,  as  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  al- 
leviating their  diilrciTes  by  rapine  and  plunder. 

The  means  which  thtfe  focieties,  and  the  individuals  ! 
who  take  the  lead  in  them,  employ  to.promote  their  wick- 
ed and  incendiary  purpofes,  though  direded  ultimately 
to  the  fima object,  vary  their  courfe  to  the  attainment  of 
n  :— feme,  wuh  a  daring  outrage  of  all  decency,  with  an 
audacity  that  fccms  to  tempt  the  cognizance  of  the  law, 
hold  fr,rth  ;o  -you  a  condu^,  which  would  involve  you 
jn  pcficcuticn,  and  end  in  puniihment ;— while  others, 
ui  the  form  of  fober  reafoning  and  difpafhonate  inquiry' 
anfuily  endeavour  to  undermine  and  weaken  thofe  princi- 
ples ot  due  iubmiffion  to  Government,  which  are  the  great 

fupport  and  fccuniy  of  national  happinefs. 1  fhalicou- 

fider  them  boih  in  their  order. 

Tiic  f^rft  do  not  hefitate  to  tell  you,  that  under  your 
prelem  Government,  you  have  no  conftitution,  and  that 
the  Revolution.at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  (by  which 
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'^ou  have  hitherto  bsen  (o  ignorant  as  to  believe,  that  what 
r'ou  thoua;ht  an  admirable  confiitution,  was  reftored  and 
:ontirmed,  and  from  which  period  you  and  your  anceftors 
J.iave  felt  yoiirfelves  free  and  happy,)  was  an  artful  and 
yrannic  contrivance  to  delude  the  people  out  of  their 
rights,  in  order  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  thofc  men,  who 
projected  and  brought  it  to  a  conclufion.  They  v/ill  tell 
Jyou  that  all  kings  faufl  be  tyrants ;  and  therefore,  a  fcoiirge 
to  all  free  governments  : — that  your  Houfe  of  Lords  is 
the  fervile  and  abject:  fupport  of  regal  tyranny,  anafliould, 
therefore,  be  annihilated  ;  and  that  your  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons does  not  contain  an  adequate  reprefentation  of  the 
people  ;  and  that,  if  it  did,  the  Members  of  it  arc  fo  cor- 
rupt, that  it  cannot  reprefent  you  as  it  ought  ;  and  that, 
fuch  being  the  prefent  (lite  of  the  government  of  this 
country,  the  people  ought  to  arife  as  one  man,  to  puiithe 
King  from  his  throne,  degrade  the  nobles  from  their  rank, 
diflblve  the  reprefentative  body  of  the  nation,  and  form  a 
government  for  themfelves : — and,  to  add  to  the  infult 
they  thus  offer  to  your  underflandings  as  reafonable  be- 
ings, they  hold  forth  the  Revolution  of  France  as  an  ex^- 
ample  for  your  imitation. 

Extreme  wickednefs,  very  fortunately  for  mankind,  is 
generally  obferved  to  outwit  itfelf.  Thus  the  men,  who 
broach  thefe  pernicious  doctrines,  are  fo  blinded  by  their 
paffions,  as  to  give  their  mifchicf  a  fiiape,  that  perverts 
the  end  for  which  it  was  projeftcd. 

.  As  for  the  blcffings  which  the  people  of  England  would 
derive  from  following  the  example  of  France,  let  us  for  a 
moment  confider,  by  way  of  recommendation,  the  a^Tiual 
bkiTmgs  which  the  French  themfelves  enjoy,  in  confc- 
quence  of  their  boafled  devolution. 

Their  King  is  dethroned  and  a  miferable  captive — in 
what  is  called  a  land  of  liberty. 

The  National  Convention  is  a  mob. 

Their  arrets,  their  decrees,  and  their  laws  are  changed 
every  hour,  as  the  caprice  of  the  moment  or  the  violence 
of  the  populace  dire£ls. 

Their  revenue  is  fo  inadequate  to  their  expenditure,  as 

to    demand  the   ruinous    expedient   of  millions  of  paper 

money,  which  is  already  40  per  cent,  beneath  its  original 

-'Val'ie  5  while  their  new  coin  vanillies  in  its  paffage  to  cir- 
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cularion,  becaiife  every  one  hoards  up  what  he  can  get  oi 
ir,  in  a  rime  of  fuch  nniverfal  dlftrufl. 

Thrir  nncienr  nobility  is  degraded — their  clergy  pil, 
Jagcd — their  commerce  almofl  annihilated — and  their  coloi 
nies  in  a  rapid  prnorefs  to  ruin.  { 

Property,  perfinal  fecurity,  liberty,  and  life,  areequall}! 
endan'eifd  ;  f(^r  neither  their  laws  nor  their  magiftrates' 
have  fufficient  ftrcngth  or  power,  to  punifli  theft,  rubbery;' 
or  murder. 

The  empire,  at  large,  is   convulfed  and  torn  to  pieces^ 
by  contcndin<?  factions,  and  daily  ftained  with  blood,  from 
riots,  infurreclions,  and  maflacres. 

To  fupply  tht  deficiency  of  taxes,  the  church  has  been 
robbed  of  its  poffcllions,  and  the  very  altars  pillaged  of 
their   )maments. 

Religion,  wiiich  is  formed  to  fiipport  us  amidH:  the  for- 
rows  of  rime,  and  to  quidify  us  for  the  happinefs  of  eter- 
nity ;  —  Rfligion,  that  fuhlime  principle,  which  more  im- 
mediately conncfts  man  with  his  Maker,  is  now  fubdued 
in  France  by  the  influence  of  an  infidel  philofophy,  under 
the  name  of  univcrfal  toleration,  while  perjury  is  the  on- 
ly ro-id  to  ecclefiaiiical  preferment,  and  confcience  and 
piety  the  certain  conductors  to  poverty,  to  dcrifion,  and 
to  contempt. 

Bur  thefe,  it  is  faid,  are  only  petty  evils  when  compared 
with  the  blffTings  which  accompany  them,  and  that,  after 
all,  the  fubjeds  of  France  are  a  free  people. 

Yes, — the  gentlemen  of  landed  property  may  call  him- 
felf  free. — bur,  at  the  very  moment  he  is  boafting  of 
his  freedom,  his  caftle  may  be  feized  by  the  banditti  of 
his  nei  hb(<urhood  and  the  walls  of  it  (lained  with  his 
blood. 

The  merchant  may  boafl:  of  the  fulncfs  of  liberty,  but 
his  warehoufes  are  empty  ;  his  correfpondents  are  filent, 
his  capital  is  loft,  and  his  credit  is  gone. 

'1  he  rradcfman  may  fit  in  his  (hop,  and  delight  himfelf 
with  t'-.e  idea  that  he  is  a  free  man — but  he  fcils  nothing. 

T:ie  artift  may  exclaim— liberty  is  the  friend  of  geniuj;, 
the-  encourdg^er  of  the  arts — but,  alas  !  it  has  not  left  him 
a  firii'le  patron> 

The  manufacturer  may  be  elated  that  his  country  is 
blefled  with   freedom  j — but  the  fire  biases  no  more  c,n 
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his  forge,  and  the  ufelefs  loom  is  occupied  by  the  fpider*s 
web. 

The  pious  man  is  grateful  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
-»-but  he  fcarce  knows  where  to  find  an  altar,  before 
which  he  Can  oiTer  his  thankfgiving  according  to  the  re- 
ligion of  his  fathers. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  great  part  of  the  National 
Convention  may  jullly  fay,  this  liberty  is  an  ineilimable 
■blefiing,  for  we  were  poor,  and  it  has  made  us  rich — wc 
were  aimolt  without  bread,  and  it  has  given  us  fumptuous 
tables — we  were  forced  to  obey  laws  which  the  authority 
of  government  had  made  for  us,  and  we  are  now  ernpower- 
ed  to  difobey  thofe  laws  which  we  make  for  others — wc 
were  compelled  to  fubmit  to  every  officer  of  the  ftate, 
we  now  make  them  obedient  to  our  commands,  and  tread 
upon  the  necks  of  kings. 

The  members  of  the  popular  clubs — thofe  men,  for 
they  are  of  the  fame  texture  as  thofe  we  have  at  home, 
of  weak  heads,  bad -hearts,  and  defperate  fortunes,  may 
alft)  lift  up  their  voices  in  praife  of  liberty  ;  for  it  gives 
the  one  a  fliadowy  importance,  which  fatisiies  their  ideot 
vanity  ;  it  qualifies  the  others  to  gratify  their  malicious 
ambition  in  the  contemplation  and  the  ipoil  of  fuperior 
ruin,  and  it  lifts  the  reft,  from  the  fervice  of  brothels  and 
gaming  tables,  to  thg  intrigues  of  a  disjointed  and  falling 
ftate. 

Such  are  the  comforts  of  a  revolution,  which  Mr.  Paine 
and  his  adherents  recommend  to  your  imitation" — A  re- 
volution, which,  v/hile  it  has  plunged  France  into  every 
diftrefs  that  can  befal  a  nation,  gives  a  few  uncertain, 
ruinous,  and  ftiort-lived  privileges,  to  a  finaii  band  of  the 
mod  worthlefs  people  in  it. — Thefe  are  tli£  confequences 
of  a  revolution  brought  on  by  mad,  tumultuous,  unrefied- 
ing,  popular  infurre6lions,  excitedand  fomented  by  faflious 
clubs  and  focieties ;  and  who  alone,  of  twenty-five  millions 
of  people,  are  in  any  degree  the  gainers,  if  g;iiners  they 
can,  with  truth,  be  called,  by  this  general  calamity. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  enforce  thtfe  confider- 
ations,  it  would  be  the  contraft  formed  by  yvvjr  ov/n  con-e- 
dition. You  cannot  open  your  eyes  hut  you  mud  fee  it ; 
you  cannot  liften  but  you  muft  hear  it ;  you  cannot  re- 
fie(ft  a  womem  but  you  mull  feel  it.     Equally  free  from 
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tlic  oppofitc  extremes  of  mifery  which  France  has  fuccef- 
fively  experienced,  you  neither  groan  under  the  oppreffion 
of  arbitrary  power,  nor  tremble  at  the  madnefs  and  fury 
of  popular  confufion.  Your  King  is  neither  himfelf  in 
chains,  nor  does  he  hold  his  fubjec^s  in  bondage.  With 
dignity  fufllcicnt  to  command  refpe^l,  with  power  fuf- 
ficienr  to  enforce  obedience,  his  authority  is  limited  by 
the  law,  which  is  equally  binding  upon  him  and  upon  the 
meaned  of  his  fubjccls. 

The  fnpreme  leeiflative  power  he  holds  only  in  conjunc- 
tion v»irh  the  two  Houfes  of  Parhament,  and  each  of  the 
three  branches  of  our  government  forms  an  ufeful  and 
falut.iry  check  on  the  other. 

The  Hcufe  of  Lords  is  compofed  cither  of  an  ancient 
nobility,  qualified  by  rank,  education,  and  property,  and 
inhuiting  from  their  anceflors  an  attachment  to  the  confii- 
tution  ; — or  of  thofe  felefled  from  time  to  time,  from  the 
orders  of  the  church  atid  the  law,  from  the  profcfTions  of 
the  navy  and  the  army,  or  from  the  rell  of  the  laity,  and 
advanced  by  the  Crown  for  their  piety,  their  learning,  their 
val'Uir,  or  their  fervices. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  is  chofen  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  freeholders  in  counties,  and  by  different  cities  and 
boroir^hs  in  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  feveral  forms 
•wtiich  charters  or  ancient  cuftom  has  eftablilhcd.  It,  there- 
fore, not  only  reprefents  ihe  great  mafs  of  landed  proper- 
ty, but  it  h.'.s  an  immediate  connc£lion  with  property  of 
every  deicripricm.  It  conHfh  of  a  mixture  of  perfons 
choft  n  by  the  monied  and  mercantile  intcrcfts — by  the 
manufafturcr  and  mechanic — of  thofe  whofe  forruncs 
have  been  originally  acquired,  or  are  ftitl  embarked  in 
trade.  From  :he  manner  in  which  the  right  of  election 
is  diitribured,  an  orening  is  offered  to  every  man,  who 
rifts  to  eminence  in  his  own  Wnc,  whofe  lituatioii  makes 
him  refpefV'.ble,  or  whcfe  talents  rc-nder  him  ufeful  to  the 
pLib.lic.  H:'ncf  it  is,  th;;t  even  the  places  wh.ich  have  no 
imini.diate  and  feparare  rcprefentative,  can  never  be  at  a 
h.f;  ro  find  thofe  wl:o  have  a  con-^mon  inrereft  with  them- 
i.  Ivcs. — No  part  of  the  ccmntry,  no  corner  of  the  king- 
d<:)in,  feels  iifclf  neglected  or  forgotten  ; — a  communi- 
cation is  eflablilhcd  through  all  thc^claiTcs  of  fociety",  and 
not  culy  every  defcription  of  men,  but  every  individual 
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in  this  country,  who  feels  himfelf  aggrieved,  may  find  his 
way  to' parliament,  and  is  fure  of  an  advocate  and  a  friend. 
In  queftions  of  general  concern,  not  only  the  interefl:  of 
the  people  is  confultcd,  but  their  prevailing  wifhes  aad 
fentiments  have  a  due  weight,  when  tempered  and  correc- 
ted by  calm  and  fober  reflection.  Parliament  will  be  guid- 
ed, as  it  ought,  by  the  Ready  current  of  public  opinion, 
but  it  will  neither  yield  to  the  cry  of  a  mifguided  popu- 
lace, nor  fhift  and  turn  with  every  gufl  of  varied  paffions 
of  the  day.  This  it  is  which  diiiinguiflies  the  gravity,  the 
confiftency,  the  wifdom  of  deliberative  bodies,  from  the 
levity  and  inconfidency  of  republican  alTemblies.  This 
forms  the  great  excellence  of  our  conflitution,  and  e!la- 
bliflies  the  difference  between  the  confufion  and  anarchy 
of  wild  and  turbulent  democracies,  and  the  fettled  courfs 
and  order  of  a  free  but  well-regulated  government. 

If  we  proceed  to  examine  the  details  of  our  fituation,  wc 
trace  every  where  the  natural  effefts  of  a  fleady  and  re- 
gular fyflem. 

Look  firlf  at  the  means  of  national  defence,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary ends  of  all  political  'fociety.  Our  navy,  the  natural 
bulwark  of  a  commercial  country,  and  to  which  we  chiefly 
owe  our  pre-eminence  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
was  never  in  fo  flourifliing  or  formidable  a  condition; 
our  military  eflablifliment,  fmall  in  time  of  peace,  contains, 
neverthelefs,  the  foundation  of  a  force  fuflicient,  in  cafe 
of  emergency,  to  repel  and  refent  the  attacks  of  our  ene- 
mies :  our  officers  and  folJiers  are  eqiT:il!y  diftinguinicd 
for  their  valour,  their  fidelity,  and  their  difcipiine  ;  they 
have  a  common  interefl:  with  ourfelvcs,  and  feel  no  attach- 
ment hut  to  their  fovereign  and  the  laws.  Confider  tliri 
flate  of  the  e(labli(hcd  church,  and  you  v/ill  lind  it  to  i)e 
maintained  and  fupported  on  principles  of  mo.leration  : 
power  and  ruft  are  confined,  as  they  muft  neceffirily  be, 
to  thcle  who  join  in  the  national  religion  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time,  a  free  toleration  is  granted  to  every  different  feet 
oF  Chridians,  and  the  rights  of  private  opinion  and  liberty 
of  confcience  are  held  as  ficred  and  inviolate.  Obfcrve 
tlie  progrefs  of  national  v/ealth  ;  the  load  of  public  debt, 
by  a  wife  ar.d  oeconomical  fyftem,  is  continually  dccrc;if- 
ing  ;  the  revenue  is  augmented,  not  by  new  taxes,  but 
by  the  elFefis  of  general  profperity^  forae  of  the  heaviefl 
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bofihens,  v.'liich  Irrefiftible  nccf-fliry  had  impofed  upon 
us,  are  a!re;idy  diminifhed,  and  every  year  of  tranquillity 
vill  aiford  lis  an  increafinCT  relief;  even  at  prefent,  how 
little  have  the  public  taxes  interfered  with  induftry  or 
trade:  within  a  few  ye-rs  ou"  commerce  is  nearly  doub- 
led, and  is  (lii!  rapidly  incrr.ufin^  ;  while  our  (liips  convey 
the  produce  of  our  united  <kiil  and  labour  to  every  part 
of  the  globe,  where  the  wir.d>  can  waft  and  the  waves 
can  bear  them.  T')e  co;.fir'r<  d  and  advancing  ftafe  of 
our  credit,  the  incrcafing  <^aci!ity  of  circularion.  the  extent, 
the  varie'v,  andthe  perfeftion  of  our  manufaftures,  are 
the  a(h  ;ii'i.iiKnt,' the  admiration,  and  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

In  'his  happy  fitu;uion.  the  mild  fyflem  of  our  laws, 
and  The  im;  arrial  adminiflrarion  of  juflice,  fecure  to  every 
man,  according  to  the  flation  he  occupies,  his  full  fhare 
in  the  general  profperity,  and  equally  prote£l  the  rights, 
the  ^% tunes,  aiivi  the  interefts  of  the  highcfl  and  lowed 
among  us. 

If  this  n  a  true  picture  of  our  a£lual  fit^uation  ;  if  thefe 
are  the  eFe^ls  of  our  exifling  conftiturion  and  form  of 
goveruiurnt,  fupported  as  it  is  by  a  general  love  of  order, 
a  jr.il  ienfe  of  our  prefent  advantage,  and  an  habitual  fub- 
miffion  to  our  eftabliflied  laws,  what  will  you  think,  of 
thofe  men,  who,  in  the  form  of  fober  reafoning,  with  the 
appear.Mice  of  difpnfiionate  enquiry,  and  in  the  language  of 
temperate  patriorifm,  endeavour  to  undermine  thofc 
principles  of  fubordmation,  which  at  once  form  and  fe- 
cure the  nritional  happinefs  ?  Thcfe  men  are  far  more 
(Jangerous  than  thofe  I  have  before  meniioned,  becaufe 
they  make  thrir  ap -roaches  in  the  feducing  form  of  pub- 
lic virtue  ;  rheir  afiociations  are  made  without  tumult,  and 
their  addtelTes  to  the  people  recommend  moderation  ;  and 
contain,  for  the  purpofe  of  difguifmg  their  intentions,  f.>mc  J 
maxims  of  found  poutical  doftrine,  and  breathe  a  patri-  j 
otic  attachment  to  the  conftitution  of  their  country  :  they 
profcfs  to  amend,  and  not  to  deftroy  ;  to  renovate,  and 
not  to  injure.  Their  public  rckjlutions,  which  are  dif- 
feminated  by  newfpapers,  hand-bills,  and  pamphlets, 
through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  always  formed 
upon  certain  general  principles  and  abftraft  propofitions, 
of  which  foms  may  be  true,  and  others  may  have  a  fpeci- 
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^us  appearance  ;  but  itwill  be  difcovered,  on  examination, 
that  when  the  principles  are  well  foanded,  their  appli- 
cation is  erroneous,  and  that  the  refult  is  neither  confif- 
tent  with  any  praftical  notion  of  government,  nor  with 
the  peace  and  order  of  fociety. 

As  their  opinions  point  to  the  redrefs  of  evils  which 
will  arife  in  the  belt  conftituted  governments,  and  thofe 
political  defefts  which,  from  the  incidental  impcrfecLJon 
of  all  human  inlliturions  muO:  be  found  in  the  bed  regula- 
ted ftates,  they  are  felt  by  all,  though  underflood  by  few; 
and,  therefore,  by  reprcfenting  thefe  evils  as  produced 
by  the  acquired  defers  of  government,  and  not  by  its 
inevitable  iraperfeftions  arifmg  out  of  the  general  nature 
of  human  affairs,  an  undiftinguilhed  fpirit  of  difcontenc 
may  be  raifed,  and,  being  artfully  fomented,  may  prove 
a  powerful  engine  to  promote  the  views  of  thefe  factious 
afTociations. 

To  the  whole  courfe  of  reafoning,  of  which  I  have  now 
been  fpeaking,  I  anfwer  at  once,  that  theory  is  one  thing, 
and  that  pra^ice  is  another  ;  that  many  things  which  ap- 
pear excellent  in  theory,  cannot  be  reduced  to  pra(fl:ice  ; 
and  that  it  requires  a  confiderable  (hare  of  underllanding 
and  the  habits  of  experience,  to  determine  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt  but  a  perfc(5^  fyi- 
tem  of  laws  and  government  may  be  conceived  ,  but  to 
be  perfeft  in  their  application  and  effects,  they  mu(i:  be 
put  in  cx'^cution  by  beings  of  a  fuperior  nature  to  man. 
We  are  very  fallible  creatures,  as  the  firfl  and  befl  of  us 
know  ;  and  the  fociety  which  we  compofe,  mulf  partake 
of  our  imperfeftions  :  and,  therefore,  before  we  venture 
to  become  difcontented  with  the  government  undsr  which 
we  live,  bccaufe  it  is  not  abfolutcly  pure  and  perfect,  it 
would  be  a  proof  of  our  wiJ'dom  to  confiJer  how  far  we 
ourfelvcs  who  propofe  to  correift  its  errors,  and  improve 
its  energies,  are  in  poffcihon  of  purity  and  perfection. 
While  me.i  are  men,  the  inflitutions  they  form  will  be 
liable  to  error  and  perverfion. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  much  of  late  about  the 
Rights  of  Man,  and  are,  perhaps,  acquainted  with  tlie  ar- 
guments promulgated,  with  no  common  art,  to  perfuade 
Engliflimen  that  they  do  not  enjoy  any  of  them.  This 
doftrine  of  the  rights  of  man  is  fupportcd  on  the  principle 
thtit  all  icen  are  equal  by  nature,  and  that  no  one  clafs 
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Ims  a  real  cla'm  to  privileges  which  arc  not  the  common 

p(  fleflion  of  all. 

ThiT    ill  men  are,  in  feme  refpefls,  equal  by  nature, 
crnnot  be  denied  ;   thev   all  come   into  the  world  naked 
ard  hclplefs  ;  thev  a'l   cling  to  the  brealt  for  fuitenance ; 
and    ^fer  r-afTvn^' rhroujh  the  portion  of  life,  which  the 
u"iverf  d  Parent  ha^  allot'cd  them,  they  retire  to  the  com- 
rr.on  home  which  Nature  has  prepared  for  all  her  children. 
Bu'  in  th-  intervii.  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  iocial 
l;tV  forbids  th-s  en-' dity.     The  ftrong   and  the  feeble  are 
jj.^r  .pi,-,l__rhe  wife  and  the  ignorant  are  not  equal.     The 
cli'^-vVce  in  corporeal  ftrength  and    intelleaual  faculties, 
%v  irh  are  inequalities,  produced  by  Nature  herfelf,  are  as 
a>  f^'u-e  exceptions  to  this  principle,  as  the  artificial  va- 
ri\ti(  ns  which  necelTarilv  arife  from  a  flate  of  fociety. 
We  cannot  be  all   mailers  or  all  fervants  ;  wealth  will  be 
the  lot  of  fome,  and  labour  and  povrty  of  others.    Thofe 
diflinaions  will   arife   from  the  unconquerable  nature  of 
things,  which  promote  the  union  and  form  the  fecurity  of 
focial  life.     The  fird,  and  primitive   relations  from  which 
thofe  forms  and   eftabliflimients  are  derived  by  which  fo- 
ciety is  preferved,  that  of  parent  and   child,   produce  at 
once  the  power  of  command  and  the  duty  of  obedience. 

Tha^  a  fociety  gould  be  formed  where  all  rights  and  all 
priviles^es  fliould  be  reciprocal,  is  not  within  the  reach  of 
my  reafon  to  com.prehtnd  ;  at  leafl,  of  this  I  am  fure,  that 
if  theft-  preachers  of  the  levelling  doftrine  of  equality  had 
the  power  to  reduce  their  equalizing  principles  to  praftice, 
they  muft  follow  up  their  deftruftion  of  all  the  old  forms 
of  n-overnment,  by  profcribing,  from  their  political  fyftcm, 
not  only  the  arts  and  fciences,  but  all  trade,  manufaflurc, 
and  commerce. — Whatever  promotes  an  exertion  of  the 
intelh-<Stual  faculties,  whatever  encourages  a  fpirit  of  en- 
terprize,  whatever  tends  to  the  acquifition  of  fortune  or 
of  fame,  mull  be  forbidden  by  their  confined  legiflation. 
Thofe  who  live  urdfr  fuch  a  government  mifu  be  all  ru- 
lers and  fubje£l5,^<-'^^hers  and  pupils,  mailers  and  fervants, 
judges  and  executioners,  in  their  turn. 

If  thefe  are  the  rights  of  man,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 

our  conflitution  is  formed   on   no   fuch  bails ;  but  I  may 

venture   to  affert,  what  indeed,   it  appears  to  m.e,  I  have 

already  proved,  that  there  is  ng  one  right  which  a  reafon- 
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able  man  would  wIQi  to  enjoy  that  you  do  not  poll^fs  un- 
der the  exifling  government  of  your  country. — You  have 
every  right,  but  the  right  of  doing  wrong. — -I  fpcak,  al- 
ways, with  the  referve  of  human  imperfcclion,  but,  ap- 
peahng  to  the  defcription  which  I  have  before  given  of 
your  fituaiion,  and  which  I  call  on  yourfelves  to  witnefs  ; 
— let  me  aik  you,  if  you  are  not  governed  by  wife  laws — if 
you  do  not  enjoy  the  property  tranfmitted  to  you  from 
your  anceftors,  or  acquired  by  your  own  ikill  and  induf- 
try,  in  perfeft  fecurity  ?  Have  you  not  the  privilege  of  a 
trial  by  jury  ?  Is  there  any  power  that  can  rightfully  op- 
prcfs  you  ?  And  againft  which  the  laws  do  not  provide. aa 
effectual  remedy  ?  Do  not  you  fit  beneath  your  own  vines 
and  your  own  fig-trees,  and  enjoy  yourfelves  and  your 
poffeiTions  in  peace  ?  Do  you  not  worfhip  God  in  your 
own  way,  and  according  to  the  forms  which  the  fpirit  of 
your  devotion  fliali  prefcribe  ?  It  is,  by  lofing  fight  of 
thefe  bleffings,  and  by  aiming  at  the  chimerical  objefts 
which  are  now  held  out  by  our  v/i!d  reformers,  that  the 
French  nation  have  brought  themfelves  to  a  condition, 
which  excites  the  wonder  and  the  pity  of  Europe. 

Such  are  the  general  rights  which  every  Britilh  fubjeft 
poffefTes  :  every  man,  be  he  a  duke  or  a  peafant,  equally 
feels  the  influence  of  the  laws  and  the  protection  of  go- 
vernment. But  fociety  requires  different  degrees  and 
claffes  of  men,  and  each  member  of  it  poiTeiTes  the  indivi- 
dual right  of  his  refpe£tive  fituation,  and  it  is  by  a  coali- 
tion of  the  feveral  parts,  in  their  various  fubordinations, 
that  order  and  harmony  is  produced,  which  forms  the 
happinefs  of  the  whole. 

The  different  members  of  the  body  are  made  for  dif- 
ferent functions,  but  it  is  the  co-operation  of  all,  in  the 
refpeftive  difcharge  of  them,  that  gives  energy,  effect, 
and,  indeed,  life  to  the  fyftem. 

It  really  aftoniilics  me,  who  have  lived  all  ray  life  a- 
mong  manufa(5turers,  that  any  thing  like  a  levelling  and 
equalizing  fpirit  ihould  have  got  the  lead  footing  in  any 
of  our  manufacturing  towns  ;  becaufe  I  conceive  it  to 
be  effential  to  their  progrefs  and  exiftence,  that  the  rich 
inhabitants  lliould  be  few,  and  the  labourers  many  ;  and 
that  the  fubordination  of  the  different  claffes,  to  each 
other,  is  the  life  and  foul  of  every  fpecies  of  manufac- 
tory. 
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tory.  B7  way  of  example,  let  me  fuppofe,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  working  manufacturers  of  Manchefter 
or  Birmingham  (liould  be  fo  far  inflamed  by  thefe  new- 
fan;![led  doflrines  of  the  rights  of  man,  as  to  fay  to  their 
mailers,  we  have  toiled  for  you  long  enough^  you  fliall 
now  toil  for  us : — It  is  by  our  Ikill  and  induflry,  that 
you  are  become  rich,  we  will,  therefore,  have  our  right- 
ful fliare  of  the  wealth  acquired  by  our  means.  Of  fuch 
an  operation  of  the  rights  of  man,  what  would  be  the 
ronfequence  ? — Ruin  to  all — to  the  rich,  who  would  be 
defpoiled  of  their  property,  and  to  the  poor,  who  would, 
thereby,  lofe  every  means  of  future  maintenance  and  fup- 
port.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in  places  particu- 
larly devoted  to  trade,  manufadures,  and  commerce, 
there  can  be  no  evil  fo  much  to  be  dreaded  as  popular 
commotions.  A  foreign  enemy  would  repay  fubmifTion 
with  clemency  : — fire  may  be  checked  in  its  progrefs— «> 
but  who  (hall  fay  to  the  mad  fpirit  of  popular  tumult, 
thus  far  {halt  thou  go,  and  no  farther  ? 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  pretexts  ufed  to 
make  you  diffatisfied  with  your  condition,  your  own  ex- 
perience tells  you  every  day,  that  the  Conftitution  you 
live  under  is,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  a  glorious  Conilicution. 
You  are  now,  my  countrymen,  the  moft  profperous  peo- 
ple in  the  world — and  it  becomes  you  to  be  proud  of 
your  allotment.  You  muft,  furely,  confalt  your  reafon 
as  little  as  your  piety,  if  you  look,  in  this  world,  for 
bleflings  pure  and  unmixed.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things — it  is  not  in  the  order  of  Providence,  for  man  to 
poflcfs  them.  Be  thankful,  therefore,  for  the  fuperior 
good  you  enjoy — repine  not  at  the  evils  which  human 
vvifdom  cannot  prevent ; — and  be  aiTurcd  that  thofe  re- 
formers, who  tell  you  that  your  Government  is  not  per- 
Ica,  have,  in  faft,  any  views  rather  than  thofe  of  mak- 
ing it  fo.  Be  not  fo  weak  or  fo  ungrateful,  as  to  fuffer 
wicked  and  defigning  men  to  inflame  you  into  difcont-nt 
*-^andfpare  not  your  befl  exertions  to  check  the  fpirit 
of  it  in  others.  Treat  the  bufy,  meddling,  feditious 
zeal  of  reforming  afl'ociations  with  the  contempt  they 
dcferve  ;— purfue  the  honed  and  induftrious  occupations 
from  which  you,  and  your  families,  have.dcrived  fuch  con- 
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ftant  advantages,  and  avail  yourfclves  of  the  preferit  tran- 
quillity to  improve  your  own  and  the  public  profperity. 

In  a  word — recolleft  the  well-known  ftory,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Speftator,  of  a  man,  who,  though  he  was  in  a  (late, 
of  perfeft  health,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  by 
empirics  and  mountebanks,  that  he  would  be  (liil  bet- 
ter if  he  dofed  himfelf  with  their  noftrums — the  confe- 
quence  was,  as  might  be  naturally  expected,  that  he 
foon  ruined  his  health,  and  brought  on  a  decline,  which 
carried  him  to  the  grave.  As  an  acknowledgement  of 
his  folly,  and  as  a  warning   to  others,  he  ordered  the 

following  epitaph  to   be   infcribed   on  his  tomb "  I 

*'  was  well — I  endeavoured  to  be  better — and  here  I 
"  lie." 

That  you  may  all  of  you  poffefs  the  wifdom  to  a- 
void  a  fimilar  conduft, — that  your  trade,  manufaifiures, 
and  commerce  may  continue  to  flourifli, — that  the  free 
conftitution  and  fuperior  happinefs  of  our  country  may 
remain  undiflurbed  by  foreign  foes,  or  domeftic  enemies, 
is  the  ardent  wifh  of 

Your  fmcere  friend, 

A  TRUE-BORN  ENGLISHMAN, 


(When  you  have  read  this,  pray  lend  it  fd  your  Neighbour.) 
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